ROBESPIERRE

Commune had not been taken by surprise and had been
able to stand off the enemy until morning, Barras and
Leonard Bourdon would have been caught from the
rear by the working men of the suburbs, and Robes-
pierre would have been the victor. All the facts as well
as common sense support this view.

The famous downpour, which was supposed to have
dispersed Robespierre's forces at midnight, cannot be
corroborated, and, it is safe to say, never did take place.
Why should it have dispersed only Robespierre's forces
and not those of the Convention as well? Since when
are working men more particular about not getting
their clothes spoilt than bourgeois? The story about the
midnight rain is, furthermore, in contradiction with
Dulac's testimony, which describes the Place de Greve
as crowded at one in the morning.

XII

The situation of the government and the Conven-
tion was, as has been said, little short of desperate. One
might be easily deceived by Tallien's braggadocio about
reducing the City Hall to dust, and some of the other
valiant language in the Convention, if one did not re-
member the desperate expedients to which the Thermi-
dorians were forced to resort. Billaud-Varenne, who
was in the habit of talking about walking on a volcano,
this time stated the situation accurately when he said:
"When one is on a volcano, one must act!" It is to his
determination to act that the Convention owed its
victory.

It should be said, in passing, that Barras had some-
what hesitated before accepting the command. He, like
Barere, in his heart admired Robespierre. "Robes-
pierre was no ordinary man", he says in his memoirs,
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